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QUAKER CITY GROUP 
DOING SPLENDID WORK 
FOR LOCAL INDUSTRY 


The Philadelphia group, known 
locally as The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion for the Discussion of Employ- 
ment Problems has been doing a 
splendid piece of constructive Indus- 
trial Relations work this year. Go- 
ing upon the theory that every execu- 
tive from president to assistant fore- 
man is an industrial relations man 
the group has had activities organ- 
ized of interest to every executive in 
the plant all down the line. There 
are three main sections in the Asso- 
ciation: Higher Executives, Person- 
nel Executives and Foremen. 

The main feature is the monthly 
meeting held in the John B. Stetson 
Auditorium, attended by anywhere 
from 1500 to 3000 executives of all 
ranks, with a speaker of note upon 
some phase of industrial relations 
and a musical program provided by 
the employees of some firm connected 
with the Association. Among the 
speakers and topics presented have 
been:—Russell H. Conwell, ‘‘Acres 
of Diamonds’; George F. Barber, 
‘‘Developing the Worker Under You’”’; 
Charles C. Barlin, ‘“‘The Significance 
of Selling and Advertising to the 
Factory Worker’’; Sherman Rogers, 
“Quit Passing the Buck’; C. W. 
Price, ‘‘Selling Safety to the Worker’”’; 
Charles S. Woodward, “The Fore- 
man’s Job’; Whiting Williams, ‘““What 
is in the Worker’s Mind.”’ 

With the co-operation of the City 
and State Boards of Education, the 
Association has maintained a Train- 
ing Course for Foremen under the 
direction of Dr. Joseph H. Willits, 
Professor of Industry, University of 
Pennsylvania. Over 600 men and 
women enrolled for the course which 
is given every Wednesday evening 
for twenty weeks in the Central High 
School Building. The work in the 

(Continued on Page 2) 


SPANISH HOUSING PLANS 


The Spanish Chamber of Deputies 
is considering plans for providing 
cheaper housing facilities throughout 
Spain. The proposed legislation en- 
ables the government and municipal 
authorities to sell cheaply or even 
give away land on which small 
houses may be built. Municipalities 
would be permitted to float local 
loans to buy such lands. All con- 
tracts would be exempted from taxa- 
tion for twenty years and importa- 
tions of building materials would be 
duty-free. 








INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS CAUSE 
POSTPONEMENT OF 
ST.LOUIS CONVENTION 





Existing industrial condi- 
tions caused the Board of 
Directors of the Industrial 
Relations Association of 
America, on March 10, to 
vote to postpone the annual 
convention scheduled for St. 
Louis, May 3, 4 and 5, until 
an improvement is noted. 
The action, taken after a 
lengthy and serious discus- 
sion, should commend itself 
to industrial heads through- 
out the country as one of 
the chief considerations 
causing the postponement, 
was the saving of money 
and the time of the employ- 
ment and personnel director. 
The curtailment of expense 
in all branches of industry 
has been absolutely neces- 
sary during the period of re- 
adjustment and it was the 
general opinion that the 
action of the Board in keep- 
ing down the outlay of money 
at this time, would be heartily 
welcomed by the higher ex- 
ecutives It is estimated that 
the cost to industry, based 
on an attendance of less than 
1,000, would have been over 
$200,000 had the Convention 
been held at this time. 

The action taken, how- 
ever, does not mean that a 
convention will not be held 
during 1921. Should condi- 
tions improve in the manner 
now indicated, during the 
Spring and Summer months, 
plans already under way will 
be perfected for the holding 
of the annual session during 
the early Fall months, either 
September or October. 











sie 


CHICAGO GROUP SEEKS 
TO BENEFIT JUNIOR 
MEMBERS OF GROUP 

Chicago Council of the I. R. A. A. 
is conducting a discussion course in 
employment management for the 
special benefit of junior members, 
although many experienced workers 
are finding it helpful. Bight meet- 
ings are planned to cover Recruiting, 
Hiring, Records, Training, Wages, 
Schools, Interdepartmental Relations 
and Plant Committees. 

Some member of the Council who 
has given particular study to the 
subject treated gives the principal 
talk at each session. Open discus- 
sion follows, with assigned readings 
and a list of questions for study fur- 
nished members in advance of the 
meeting. The course is directed by 
A. M. Simons, who last year con- 
ducted similar classes in Milwaukee 
and Racine for the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin. 

The committee in charge is: J. C. 
Griffin, Addressograph Co., chairman; 
Miss Ruth Stone, Western Electric; 
Chas. MacDonald, Acme Steel Goods 
Co.; Wm. A. Rohde, Simonds Mfg. 
Co.; Herbert E. Fleming, Bureau of 
Commercial Economics, and James 
M. Brooks, Miehle Printing Press 
and Mfg. Co. Fifty members are 
already enrolled. 


PRINT WORKS DEMOCRACY 
CAUSES PRODUCTION INCREASE 


Report of Windsor Print Works, 
North Adams, Mass., on results of’ 
Industrial Democracy system adopted 
June, 1919, states that production 
per working hour showed gain of 
4% yards for the year as compared 
with previous year; total saving in 
production cost of over $180,000 was 
realized, which, according to the 
agreement, netted dividends to em- 
ployees amounting to over $85,000, 
or 12%% of their payroll; savings 
were effected through increased pro- 
duction, decrease in seconds and 
remnants, savings in rags, and boiler 
house expense; labor turnover, which 
was 142.8% for previous year, de- 
clined to 83.75%.—Industrial News 
Service. 


The Spring Convention of the So- 
ciety of Industrial Engineers will be 
held a Milwaukee, Wis., April 28 
and 29. 


A session on Shop Committees was 
held by the National Efficiency So- 
ciety at the Hotel Astor. New York, 
on February 26. 
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CALIFORNIA OPTOMISTIC AS 
TO FUTURE OF INDUSTRY 


The following figures compiled re- 
cently by the San Franscisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, reflecting on the 
unemployment conditions in San 
Francisco, may be interesting to 
readers of ‘Personnel,’ says Geo. 
Baker, Secretary of the Industrial 
Relations Association of California. 

Twenty-six leading manufacturing 
establishments, which on January Il, 
1920, employed 19,230 workers, on 
January 1, 1921, employed 16,385— 
a decrease of 2,395, or slightly over 
12%. 

The following results were found: 


Metal Trades................Decrease of 8% 
Food Production... 1“ “« 3% 
[EE - ** 45% 


‘e “e 


Miscellaneous Trades 18% 

A note of distinct optimism was 
sounded by all employers interviewed 
when asked their opinion as to the 
future. Two metal trade firms ex- 
pect to increase their forces in the 
next sixty days, two report no change 
and two report a further decrease of 
about 10%. In the food production 
group, four will increase and one 
will make no change. In the textile 
group, four will increase and two re- 
main stationary. In the miscellane- 
ous group, four will increase and 
three remain stationary and two ex- 
pect a slight decrease. Two large 
department stores report conditions 
normal for this time of year, one re- 
ports a slight increase in its force. 
In office help, two large commercial 
houses report substantial reductions 
in force, three a slight reduction and 
two no change. Cleaning and dying 
establishments and laundries report 
normal conditions and no decrease. 
The same position prevails in the 
baking trades, the sixth largest in- 
dustry in San Francisco. 

With the promise of bountiful har- 
vests, abundant water supply and 
a surplus of hydro-electric power 
throughout Northern California, the 
manufacturing and business men of 
this city are looking forward with 
confidence. 


1921 SUMMER SESSION 
OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

The 1921 Summer Session of Columbia 
University will begin july, 5 and end August 
12. Mr. Ordway Tea will give a course in 
personnel administration daily at 9:30. This 
will aim to outline for professional use the 
necessary point of view, working knowledge, 
and technique for the administration of per- 
sonnel work in an industrial organization. 
The subject matter includes methods of or- 
ganizing and operating personnel departments 
and methods of carrying on the major admin- 
istrative functions; e. g., employment, health 
and safety, training, joint relations and ad- 
justments, including shop committees and 
collective pene personnel research, and 
the co-ordination of personnel activities with 
the other staff functions of an organization. 
The method of instruction is class discussion 
based on intensive required reading and, if 
possible, several factory visits. 

In the School of Business, the courses in- 
clude accounting, business law, corporation 
finance, investments, economic geography, 
marketing, business organization and admin- 
istration, and advertising. Announcements 
be mailed on application to the Secretary, Co- 
lumbia University. 


NEW EMPLOYMENT PLAN 


A co-operative employment system 
in which schools and stores work to- 
gether was started in Omaha, Janu- 
ary 10. The beginning is small, only 
nine students taking advantage of 
the opportunity offered; but it is be- 
lieved the plan will grow in favor as 
it develops. The students attend 
high school in the morning, spending 
three hours of each afternoon in the 
stores doing practical work. They 
work for three months without pay. 
After that they will receive 25 cents 
an hour to begin. In the salesman- 
ship department at the Commerce 
High School a model store has been 
installed. Here first instruction in 
selling is given, the articles ‘‘sold’”’ 
including ready-to-wear shoes, provi- 
sions, etc. Managers or department 
superintendents will give record 
ecards reporting students’ progress, 
similar to school reports. 


FOREIGN SHIPMENT TROUBLES 


If your company is in difficulty 
with shipments to foreign customers 
through refusals to pay or accept de- 
livery at foreign destination, the 
American Express Company will, 
whenever possible, render assistance 
should the difficulty experienced be 
met in the forty foreign cities where 
they have their own offices and men. 
Donald Frothingham, General Man- 
ager of the Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment, 65 Broadway, New York, will 
be glad to go into details. 


THREE BULLETINS 


We wish to call special attention 
to the March 1 Bulletin issued by the 
American Exchange National Bank 
of New York City, covering the Gen- 
eral Situation, Our Ships’ Future, 
Immigration, Experience and Con- 
trol and Young Men. These most 
pertinent subjects are discussed in a 
clear and concise manner. 

Other Bulletins of interest are 
those of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, 140 Broadway, New York, 
dealing with German plans to extend 
foreign trade and Phe American Ex- 
press Company, 65 Broadway, New 
York, which also touches on Ger- 
many’s economic program. 

Any or all three of the Bulletins 
may be obtained by writing the in- 
stitutions issuing them. 


HEALTH CONFERENCE 


An informal conference on “The Health 
Needs of the Boy and Girl in Industry,” was 
held under the auspices of the U. S. Public 
Health Service and the American Social 
Hygiene Association, in the Russell Sage 
Foundation Building, New York, on February 
15. Dr. Leo. K. Frankel, Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., presided. 
Eleven fifteen-minute talks were made. 


THIRD COURSE STARTS 
The Third Intensive Course in Personnel 
Administration under the direction of the 
Bureau of Personnel Administration, Dr. 
Henry C. Metcalf, Director, 17 West 47th 
Street, New York, will begin on April 11. 


QUAKER CITY GROUP 

DOING SPLENDID WORK 

(Continued from Page 1) 
course consists of a printed outline, 
a forty-five minute lecture and a dis- 
cussion. For the purpose of con- 
ducting the discussion the class is 
divided into nine sections, each un- 
der a trained leader, grouped accord- 
ing to related industries. The course 
covers the fields of Industrial Man- 
agement and Personnel Administra- 
tion with special reference to the 
foreman’s job. The lectures are 
given by experts in their particular 
fields of industry. 

In addition to the lecture course 
there is a training period held each 
week, at which time the instructors, 
lecturers and plant leaders come to- 
gether to study the best methods of 
presenting the lecture material. 

The firms are also encouraged to 
set up Foremen’s Conferences at the 
plants, at which time the material 
used in the course is presented by 
the plant leader with a view of its 
practical application to the problems 
of the plant. 

The Employment Managers’ Sec- 
tion maintains its own organization 
and holds a regular dinner confer- 
ence once a month. This year not a 
single speaker has been imported 
from the outside, but members of the 
group are assigned to present a 
paper bearing upon some phase of 
personnel work which is discussed in 
detail by the members. These dis- 
cussions have been of a very practi- 
cal nature and include Recruiting 
and Advertising, Interviewing, The 
Introduction and Training of the 
Worker, Physical Qualifications for 
the Job, Employee Representation 
and Works Councils, Wage Policies 
and Rates. 

The annual mid-winter dinner and 
dance of the group was held in the 
Curtis Country Club on Thursday, 
February 3rd. The. feature of the 
program was a one-act comedy by 
members of the organization, en- 
titled: “The Troubles of a Member 
of the Association for the Dissemina- 
tion of Employers Troubles.” 

Special conferences are held at in- 
tervals for particular groups taking 
up such subjects as Women in In- 
dustry, Retail Personnel Problems, 
Employee Publications, Etc. 

A special characteristic of the 
Philadelphia Association is the cor- 
dial spirit of co-operation that is 
always in evidence among the mem- 
bers of the Association. . 

Since September permanent head- 
quarters have been maintained in 
one of the prominent hotels in the 
city, at which place all committee 
meetings and conferences are held. 
Mr. A. J. Churchill is in charge. 

The leadership of Prof. Willits and 
the co-operation of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the State Board of 
Education, and the enthusiasm of 
the Executive Committee, have made 
possible the result obtained. 
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PERSONNEL WORK OF 
THE RITTER LUMBER CO. 


By 
Edwin L. Holloway 
Manager Personnel Dept. 





(The article below was prepared by Mr. 
Halloway several weeks before he suffered the 
injuries which caused his death early in Feb- 
ruary, aS an argument why lumber companies 
should have Personnel Departments.—Ed.) 





The importance of attention to Personnel 
matters is not a new thought in the business 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company. It 
pom | realized that the degree of success of 
such enterprises: is measured in great degree 
by the wisdom of managerial gH in re- 
spect to such matters. Its broad, liberal, en- 
lightened policy toward employees was here- 
tofore maintained through various means, 
with greater or less success in accomplishment 
of the ideal it had before it. The re ationship, 
generally speaking, between the management 
and employees has been characterized by 
mutual confidence and reciprocal fairness, the 
employees being impressed with the desire of 
the company always to deal with them justly 
and even liberally. Its attention to human 
relationships has aways encouraged men to 
self-development. 

In July, 1919, the company adopted a plan 
of Personnel Management, which is compre- 
hensive in scope, definite in its , gg and 
successful in accomplishment. It has carried 
its work beyond anything possible under its 
previous methods, in a way that would be im- 
possible without this separate department to 
crystalize efforts and plan for performance. 

It may be interesting to note in passing 
that the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company was 
the first to adopt Personnel Management in 
the lumber industry. ‘ 

The Operating, Sales, Accounting and other 
departments deal with a specific phase in the 
operation of the entire organization. The 
functions of the Personnel Department are 
not unlike these other parts of an industrial 
enterprise—its chief duty being to harmonize 
the human beings engaged in the production 
of the product in manufacture, and to assist 
in increasing production and lowering costs 
through the introduction and application of 
scientific, as well as common sense methods 
of influencing men toward greater efficiency, 
keener interest and greater co-operation, first, 
in behalf of the employees’ own interests, and 
second, for the benefit of the company with 
which they are employed. 

It may appear strange that this policy 
strives to benefit the employees first, but when 
analyzed it is the only sound way to approach 
the solution. 

Certain instincts are embodied in man’s 
make-up, which govern his thoughts and 
actions, and to reach a man’s interest in him- 
self it is necessary to appeal to these instincts. 
He is born into this world with a disposition 
which furnishes him_all his motives for con- 
duct and desire. His strongest instinct is 
“desire” or “want,” and around it is grouped 
self-interest, pride, curiosity and acquisition. 

Men are not naturally lazy, but inately, in- 
dustrious. Where laziness exists it is a habit 
and not natural by instinct. On the basis 
that it is the ob and industrial environment 
that produces the disinterested engines and 
not the man’s wilful disposition, the duty of 
the Personnel Department might be clearly 
defined as finding the weak spot and strength- 
ening it, thus bridging the way to greater in- 
centive and individual progress, which accom- 
plishment when obtained by all employees 
collectively, reacts to the benefit of the com- 
pany, hence the necessity of awakening the in- 
dividual’s interest first. 

Our theory is that the Personnel Depart- 
ment should be an industrial relations har- 
monizer, representing the interests of both 
employer and employee as they relate to each 
other. It is a medium of contact between 
both, and should carry in all its undertaking 
the belief that the interests of the company 
and its employees are the same—what is good 
for one must be good for the other; if harm- 
ful to one it cannot be other than harmful to 
the other. 

It is believed that labor does not get its 
desired share of oe because capital does 
not get the full benefit of the power of the 
worker. There is too much waste motion. 
Increased pay acords no relief to wage earners 


from the financial burden of wasteful produc- 
tion. The only remedy is increased energy 
toward greater production. 

_ From some such as the foregoing considera- 
tions, we arrived at our standard for pro- 
cedure, which is, that the basis for reward 
should be that of “Service and Efficiency.” 

We do not attempt nor have we ever tried 
to establish the Personnel Department as a 
dictative unit in management. Our function 
is service—to instruct and suggest. We try 
to teach men, encourage them and help them 
toward self improvement, and in this we have 
been successful. By making the foreman the 
“key man” we have developed those important 
men to a keener sense of yee 

At first the fact that we are unable, like 
most other industries, to centralize under “fone 
roof” and that our mills and woods camps are 
widely separated, looked like a handicap. It 
is necessary in this business to treat each 
operation as a separate unit, often the largest 
single unit being a crew of five or six men 
in the woods, far distant from the direct 
supervision of the Personnel Department staff. 
This has proven an advantage instead of a 
drawback, as has since been demonstrated, for 
it has thrown upon the foreman the respon- 
sibility of developing the men under him and 
he has responded most admirably. 





GOOD AMMUNITION FOR 
MR. EMPLOYMENT MANAGER 


The Bureau of Personnel Admin- 
istration recently received a request 
from an employee of a large western 
plant as follows: ‘‘Please write me at 
once about twelve snappy arguments 
as to why we should have an employ- 
ment department in this plant.” 

We are printing their response— 
can any of our readers add to the 
list of arguments? 


An employment department saves 
time 

1. Spent by foremen in recruiting 
and selecting labor. 

2. Spent by employees in finding 
out about their jobs. 

An employment department saves 
energy 

3. Wasted in training 
for the job. 

4. Wasted in unnecessary employ- 
ment and termination of ‘‘mis- 
fits.” 

5. Through centralizing all em- 
ployee record keeping. 

An employment department saves 
materials 

6. Wasted in defective work by 
misfits.” 

7. Wasted in defective work by be- 
ginners who are not thoroughly 
informed. 

An employment department saves 
money 
. By keeping the plant manned 
and all equipment operating. 
By selecting employees who can 
quickest attain “production.” 
10. By reducing compensation in- 
surance premiums through ac- 
cident prevention. 
11. By reducing absenteeism and 
tardiness. 
An employment department saves 
misunderstan 
12. Of the employee about the job. 
13. Of the employer about the em- 
ployee. 
14. Of the public about the com- 
pany. 


“misfits” 


Co co 


Some confusion may exist as to the dis- 
tinction between “Personnel” and “Employ- 
ment Management.” We ‘hold the foreman 
responsible for the work of his crew, and 
accordingly, the employing of men is done at 
the operation. This differs from the policy 
maintained in a plant where all employees are 
housed under one roof, where the Employment 
Manager attends to all hiring and distributes 
new employees throughout the plant as he 
thinks best. Our view is that while this pro- 
cedure ~ in other industries work harmoni- 
ously, in the lumber industry it would have a 
detrimental influence because it takes away 
oes than developes the foreman’s responsi- 

ility. 

Through Foremen’s meetings and personal 
contact in the field, constructive criticism and 
suggestions, we are able to supervise employ- 
ment matters very satisfactorily and to get 
every foreman and _ superintendent: to feel 
himself a member of the Personnel Depart- 
ment, just as much as he feels himself a part 
of the Operating Department. 

At the main office in Columbus we tabulate 
employment records and record all employ- 
ments, all resignations, dismissals, transfers, 
and promotions, and in addition we maintain 
there a file of applications. Foremen know 
that they can call upon us to assist in select- 
ing from these the name and qualifications of 
men fitted for employment with us, and when 
such requests are received, we act as a “clear- 
ing house,” putting the applicant and the job 
in touch with each other. 

That, however, is only a part of Personnel 
work. It would be wrong to pursue a policy 
of merely engaging men and dismissing them. 
That is the cause of much turnover. Person- 
nel supervision in its entirety represents a 
movement in the direction of better working 
conditions, better compensation, and more 
profitable production. Fast as a customer is 
sold “good lumber” and “service” and is thus 
made a convinced and satisfied customer, so 
the workman should be “sold” his job, 
given encouragement to remain employed and 
to improve ag in self improvement. 

By dealing through the key man—the fore- 
man—we have convinced him that his first 
duty is to interest his men, and then by apply- 
ing the principles of leadership, combine the 
interest of the individual with the require- 
ments of the job, The result has been as ex- 
pected—increased production, higher wages 
on the basis of “Service and Efficiency” and 
a satisfied, loyal co-operation. 

We do not believe in so-called “Welfare 
Work.” We feel that the relationship between 
employer and employee should be a business 
relationship, and have proven to our entire 
satisfaction that the majority of employees re- 
sent any “Welfare Work” of the kind which 
hands them for nothing, something for which 
they do not ask. We do feel, however, that 
much can be done to help the employees in, 
respect to such subjects as amusements, ath- 
letics, religious and educational activities, and 
have assumed as part of the duties of the Per- 
sonnel Department, well organized policies for 
suggesting and assisting employees to get 
started along that line. They take more in- 
terest in features which they themselves de- 
velop, and answering your question of whether 
or not we look upon housing conditions, 
shower baths, etc., as “Welfare Work,” we 
think it wrong to consider these as such; they 
are from purely a business standpoint, an in- 
dustrial investment making for the peace of 
mind, health and happiness of our le. 
Nothing, in fact, should be considered “Wel- 
fare Work” which tends to increase the effi- 
ciency of the worker. 

Summing up in one word all of our under- 
taking in the work of this department, it is 
simply to say “Service.” Service in training, 
care, sympathy and interest on th: part of the 
company to its men. Service in loyalty, pro- 
gressiveness, efficiency and effort on the part 
of the men to the company. Service of both, 
one to the other, both working in unison; a 
Service to Production, which is a service to 
the Public. 





FITCH DIRECTING COURSES 


The teaching staff for the industrial courses 
being conducted by the New York School of 
Social Work, is composed of Dr. H. S. Person, 
Managing Director of the Taylor Society ; 
Ordway Tead, of the Bureau of Industrial 
Research, and John A. Fitch, the latter being 
Director of the courses. 
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TESTING OUT 
“INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS” 


Some cynicism is developing out of the read- 
justment in industry as it affects employment 
and wages and in general the relations of em- 
ployers and employees. A good many em- 
ployers are quick to say that the events of the 
past three or four months have put a quietus 
on the “employee representation’ movement 
that for a while had so much attention. The 
so-called éxperts on co-operation between 
workmen and managers, who wer eso much in 
demand two or three years ago, to a large 
extent have lost their occupation. Some of 
the employers who turned to these men for 
help, when their production problems had be- 
come their despair, are now rather disposed 
to say that it was not so much of a shower 
as they took it to be. Labor union leaders 
who held up national trade Organization as 
labor’s only ark of safety and frowned on 
local or shop solidarity as a delusion and a 
snare, are now saying that events have proved 
that they were right. Workers who accepted 
shop councils or any other plan of employee 
representation are reminded by these leaders 
that they had fair warning. 

Sometimes the whole argument is put into a 
question, like that an organizer asked last 
week of a group of unemployed men: “What 
good did ‘industrial democracy’ or the Bridge- 
port plan do you at Ams when they decided 
they hadn’t anything for you to do?” Of 
course, the deciding referred to was not done 
by the management, but by the usual buyers 
| the product of these works, who for the 
time being were getting along without it. 
Rut the agitator chose to put it the more 
sinister way. 

New York paper prints a long article 
from an “industrial expert’? who starts out by 
saying that “the mushroom growth of indus- 
trial relations departments that sprang up 
during the war has been washed out to a large 
extent by the reversal of trade and labor 
conditions.” He cites various cases, and what 
he says of an Illinois automobile parts com- 
pany and of an electric company will serve 








for the rest. In the spring of 1920 the former 
company employed an_ industrial relations 
superintendent to develop many phases of 
this work with employees. 

A promising beginning had been made 
when cancellations of orders trickled in. 
Presently these cancellations were pouring 
in so fast that it was deemed expedient to 
weed out the less desirable employees. 
This was done gradually, until the plant was 
running at 50 per cent capacity. he com- 
pany found that the employees retained were 
so eager to hold their places at reduced 
wages that the industrial relations depart- 
ment seemed unnecessary. The staff of this 
department was released, but two of the 
features installed were saved and_ their 
supervision was taken over by a member of 
the firm. ... 

One of our largest electric companies, 
which was said to have more than half a 
hundred persons on its industrial relations 
staff under an expert labor man who has 
been building up the department for over 
four years, has dispensed with all of this 
personnel force, and is said to have reverted 
to the plan of using a few record clerks for 
foremen’s hiring and “‘firing.”’ 

It is doubtless the fact that very much of 
the industrial relations work of 1919 and 1920 
was an expedient. Many employers turned to 
it as a solution of their well-nigh impossible 
production problems. They spent a certain 
amount of money—a good deal of money, 
many of them—to get cheir production up, 
chiefly by getting employees into a better 
state of mind regarding their work. Now 
that that part of the old force which is em- 
ployed is doing more work, the laying aside 
or the scrapping of the special machinery for 
increasing output is one of various measures 
of economy. t is frue, as said in the article 
quoted from above, that “the best of the in- 
dustrial relations departments have made pro- 
gress in interpreting the management and the 
operatives to each other” and the autbor is 
probably right in adding that “when the cycle 
is complete and trade and labor conditions are 
again swinging across the upper half of the 
circle, we may expect another crop of- these 
departments.” 

Obviously, however, this opportunist treat- 
ment of the great questions involved in in- 
dustrial relations comes out nowhere. If there 
is need of a better understanding by employees 
of the economic principles underlying modern 
business, it would be well to have educational 
work in that direction go on continuously. 
If contact between management and workmen 
was desirable when the plant was full of work, 
it is desirable now when labor union leaders 
are sending the word out to employees that 
their employers are trying to take an unjust 
advantage of them. There are companies, 
not a few, which set out some years ago to 
establish a better understanding with their 
men and have kept on in that endeavor, with 
no thought of making the relation merely a 
fair weather one. The plants of these com- 
panies are affected by the depression just as 
others are, but if there has been sincerity in 
the effort carried on heretofore, there will be 
mor give and take in these months of slack 
work and less of the spirit of “let him take 
who can.” The fact that pessimism will be 
fashionable for some time in respect to indus- 
trial relations work should not mean the loss 
of all that has been built up patiently in good 
times and bad. The autocratic unionism that 
fastened so many uneconomic restrictions 
upon industry during the war and since, and 
that thrives on division between employers 
and employees, would be well pleased to see 
every plan for local co-operation in industry 
go on the scrap heap. That fact should ane 
the pessimists food for thought.—The Iron 
Age. 


“Bag Impressions” is the title of the em- 
ployees’ publication of the Bemis Bros. Bag 
Co., Seattle, Wash., which made its initial 
appearance in December. 

“The Factory Star,” the plant publication of 
the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., Malden, Mass., 
bid adeau to its readers in the February 3 
issue. It started April 15, 1920. Economy. 

The Akron Home Owners’ Investment Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio., built homes for 478 fami- 
lies during the eighteen months ending Febru- 
ary 1. Contracts for twenty-four more have 
heen let. H. S. Firestone, Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., is President. 


GROUP ELECTIONS 


TOLEDO—President, . W. C. Lawrence, 

ent-Owens Machine Co.; Vice-President, 

E. Brosius, National Supply Co.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Allan M. Kureth, Assistant Man- 
ager, Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

CHICAGO—President, J. W. Curry, Stand- 
ard Oil Co.; Vice-President, H. G. Ellerd, 
Armour & Co.; Secretary, F. C. W. Parker, 
Y. M. C. A.; Treasurer, P. E. Hathaway 
Northern Trust Co. 

MILWAU KEE—President, A. M. Hende- 
rik, National Brake and Electric Co.; Vice- 
President, L. C. Sagemiller, Milwaukee Stamp- 
ing Co.; Secretary, L. J. Parrish, Wisconsin 
Motor Mfg. Co.; Treasurer, H. W. Schildt, 
Plankinton Packing Co. 

NEWARK—President, E. S. Pratt, Cellu- 
loid Co.; Vice-President, H. E. K’Burg; 
Secretary, M. A. Clark, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co.; Treasurer, S. T. Simmonds, 
The Celluloid Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS—President, W. A. Ed- 
wards, G. & J. Tire Co.; Vice-President, 5. & 
Boyle, Midwest Engine Co.; Secretary, H. 

uday, Presto-lite Co.; Treasurer, F. M. 
Bartlett, Diamond Chain Mfg. Co. 

READING—President, Charles T. Miley, 
Carpenter Steel Co.; Vice-President, J; M. 
Straub, Penn Hardware Co.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, P. B. Weidner, Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Berks Co. 

BUFFALO—President, George R. Gregg, 
Republic Metalware Co.; Vice-President, & 

. Boulton, Larkin Co.; Secretary, E. Earle 
Axtell, Masonic Service Bureau; Treasurer, 
H. J. Aldrich, Spencer, Kellogg & Sons. 

ROCHESTER—Chairman, R. E. Thomas, 
Stromberg Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co.; Secretary, 
Eliott Frost, Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

HAMILTON—President, Dr. Louis H. 
Frechtling, , Champion Coated Paper Co.; 
Vice-President, W. T. Jack, Niles Too 
Works; peeemney- Speqounee, J. M. Butcher, 
Ind. Sect’y, Y. M. C. A. 

NEW BRITAIN—President, E. M. Pratt, 
Corbin Screw corp. 3 Vice-President, Otto 
Miller, Russell & Erwin; Secretary, A. E. 
Church, Union Mfg, Co.; Treasurer, Herman 
Behnke, American Hosiery Co. 

BROOKLY N—President, Raymond Farrell 
Mergenthaler Mfg. Co.; Vice-President, H. P 
Cavarly, National Lead Co.; Secretary-Treas 
urer, Grant E. Scott, Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce. 


SINCOURAGEMENT 

Just a word of encouragement and hope- 
fulness for the future to those who are pass- 
ing through periods of Industrial inactivity. 
There may be some discouraged because 
there is little call at this time to use their 
talent to employ. May we not profit by 
grasping this opportunity to take account 
of stock and set our departments in order 
for the busier times ahead, to simplify and 
perfect any of the practices which have been 
followed under great pressure. 

Though our energies in the past having 
been centered with great intensity on em- 
ploying it may be that we have come to 
think of this work as the chief aim of the 
Employment Manager. We should now work 
intensively to cultivate the human touch— 
the working-point of contact—to: be better 
able to meet the demands that will be made 
on us in the future. 

Efficient employment practices have found 
such justification in the results experienced 
by both employers and employes alike, that 
we may expect the basic principles to be 
retained and the work to forge ahead follow- 
ing the present temporary lull in business. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the immediate 
outlook justifies the conservation of re- 
sources, particularly along the lines of large 
money expenditures for certain projects in 
Industrial Relations, nevertheless, the far- 
seeing employers are retaining, and if any- 
thing, strengthening their interest in Em- 
ployment Relations. They will unquestion- 
ably look in the future to the Employment 
Managers Industrial Relations Heads for 
much assistance when business is actively 


resumed. 
J. M. LARKIN, 
President, I, R.- A. A. 
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WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER 


THE SURVEY (January 22)— 
he B. R. T. Shop Plan (W. L. Chenery). 
HIGH SPEED (Plant publication, Atlas Cru- 
cible Steel Co.)— 
Consider the Foreman (J. K. Westover). 
THE NATION (February 16)— 
Industrial Peace in Cleveland (W. J. Mack). 
THE SURVEY (February 12)— 
Four Articles on peer 
NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS (Feb. 14)— 
Inducing Workmen to Come to the Shop 
Hospital (Dr. C. F. N. Schram). 
Factory Eye Room Saves (Sanford DeHart). 
NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS (Feb. 21)— 
Equipment and Personnel for Care of In- 
uries (Dr. A. J. Lanza). 
THE NEW REPUBLIC (February 16)— 
The Labor Spy—First of seven articles by 
Sidney Howard. 
THE NEW REPUBLIC (February 23)— 
The British Unemployment Crisis (R. H. 
Tawney). 
THE NATION (February 23)— 
The Challenge of Waste (Stuart Chase). _ 
Report—American Commission on ondi- 
tions in Ireland. 
INDUSTRY (February 15)— 
What Industrial Slacking Means to 


Nation. 

MODERN MEDICINE (February)— 
Medical Welfare Work in Small Factories. 
Shop Standards and Fatigue. 

Chronic Carbon Monoxid Slogans. 

JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

(February )— 
Shop Committees—Substitute or Supplement 
to Trade Unfons. 

LAW AND LABOR (February)— 

Employee Representation System of Penn- 


sylvania R. R. 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (Feb.)— 
Strikes—How to Avoid Them (W. L. Stod- 


dard). 
The London Housing Bonds (R. J. Cald- 


the 


well). 

Developing Executive Ability Through Per- 
sonality (G. S. Small). 

Less ages or More Work (Maxwell 
Droke). 


The, Pennsylvania Plan (W. W. Atterbury). 
Simple Tests for Selecting Office Workers 


(E. J. Benge). 

a 4 Train Drafting Employees (S. E. 
erry). 

The New Foreman of the Day (F. H. 
Rindge, Jr 


, -) 
FORBES (March 5)— 
Linking our Schools and Industry (F. S. 
Slutz). . 
This Cafeteria a Good Investment (Norman 
Hamilton). 
FACTORY (Marchl1)— 
Making Your Men Partners In Your Plans. 
Training Men to Specialize in Cutting Costs 
(Ryerson). 
Welcomes That Inspire Confidence. 
AMERICAN MACHINIST (March 3)— 
Industrial Research in the Art of Man Man- 
agement (Irwin H. Schell). 
Liability for Lack of Ventilation (Sherlock). 
The Foreman and His Job (Colvin). 
A Suggestion on Unemployment Funds 
FACTORY (February 15)— 
Meeting the 1925 Labor Problem (Parker). 
Do Mid-Period Lunches Pay? 
oes Co-operation on a Business Basis 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (March 1) 
Interviewing for Selection (Earl B. Morgan). 
Idealism as a Factor in Management (White). 
Recognizing the Veteran (Sheehan). 
New Trains in Employment Relationships 
(Gibbs). 
Right 


Giving Workers 

(Williams). 
A University in An Industry (Kurtz). — 
Guarding the Employees Pocketbooks (Bart- 


the Prospective 


lett). 
What the Workers Want to Know (Stod- 
dard). 


The Employment Manager — Inspirational 
Editorial. 
JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
(March)— 
Stabilizing the Dollar Noyes. 
Quantity heory and ecent Statistical 


Studies (Davies). 


The Bureau of Commercial Economics, of 
which John H. Gulick is President and Stan- 
ley P. Farwell, Vice-President, has moved its 
offices from 122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, to 72 West Adams Street, that city. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN 
THE MASS. METAL TRADES—Labor 
Bulletin 132, Department of Labor and In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, Boston. 

A BILLION DOLLARS FOR. FOREIGN 
TRADE CREDITS—John J. Meluee, with 
introduction by J. Philip Bird. xport, 
American Industries, 30 Church Street, New 


York. Free. 

BUILDING GUILDS IN GREAT BRI- 
TAIN—Ordway Tead. Reprint from the 
eee of American Institute of Architects, 

ebruary, 1921. Bureau of Industrial Re- 
search, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
Twenty-five cents. 

THE LABOR MARKET—Don D. Leschier. 
Aims to prove the necessity for national 
machinery for the control of the employment 
problem and seeks to furnish information of 
value to employment students and managers. 
The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

PENSIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL EM- 
PLOYEES—Elmer B. Tolstead. Reprint 
from Cotton, November, 1920. Indepen- 
dence Bureau, Philadelphia. Free. 

WHY THE METROPOLITAN GROUP IN- 
SURANCE PLAN IS WORTH WHILE— 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York. ree. 

CITIZENSHIP TRAINING THROUGH 
THE BALLOT—Published by the Ameri- 
can Citizenship Society, Grand Rapids, 


Mich. Free. 

STOCKTON, THE OPEN SHOP CITY— 
Issued by the Merchants, Manufacturers 
and Employers Association of Stockton, 
Cal. Copies Free. 

UNEMPLOYMENT—A SOCIAL STUDY— 
. Seebohm Rowntree and Bruno Lasker. 
First published in 1911. 318 pages. Sur- 
vey Book Department, 112 East 19th St., 
New York. $2. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, 
has changed from a 44 to a 48-hour week, 
the rate of pay being adjusted so that workers 
will receive approximately the same for the 
longer week as they did for the shorter. 

he annual meeting and dinner of the 
League for Industrial Rights will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on Fri- 
day evening, March 18. The annual meeting 
of the association will be held during the 
afternoon. 

The Worthington Pump and Machinery Co., 
115 Broadway, New York, has issued a book- 
let addressed “To Prospective Employees,” 
which outlines the policy of the concern. 

Since the Workingmen’s Compensation Bu- 
reau of Pennsylvania began to function five 
years ago, there has been reported 995,863 
accidents, of which 14,242 were fatal. Com- 
pensation awards amounted to $48,244,448. 

Increases in employment are reported by 
four New York industrial groups; cotton 
goods, men’s clothing, shipbuilding and 
women’s clothing. Five cities in Connecticut 
report that of 766 persons making application 
for employment, 497 were placed during the 
week of February 7. 

An average a Be turnover of 14 per cent. 
on separations and 13.8 per cent. on replace- 
ments was reported by forty-seven Detroit 
firms for January. From a total payroll of 
16,975, the total separations were 5,164, and 
total hired 5,087. 

A bill to create an Industrial Court in 
Michigan along the lines of the Kansas Court, 
has been introduced in the Michigan Legisla- 
ture. 


New York. 


IT IS NOT EASY— 


To apologize. 

To begin over. 

To admit error. 

To be unselfish. 

To take advice. 

To be charitable. 

To be considerate. 

To endure success. 

To keep on trying. 

To avoid mistakes. 

To forgive and forget. 

To keep out of a rut. 

To make the most of a little. 
To maintain a high standard, 
To recognize the silver lining. 
To shoulder a deserved blame. 
BUT IT ALWAYS PAYS. 


LOCAL GROUP DOINGS 


Benefit Plans, Associations and Insurance 
and Industrial Medical Service were the topics 


discussed at the March meeting of the St. 
Louis group. H. D. McBride, Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., and Dr. Pa Fletcher, 


Union Electric Light and Power Co.. 
the respective speakers. 

r . Herwig, Supervisor for the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, led the dis- 
cussion at the February meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati group. Mr. Herwick also was a re- 
cent speaker at the Dayton group meeting. 

Human Nature in the Foreman’s Job was 
the topic of A. M. Simons, formerly in charge 
of Personnel Relations, Leffingwell-Ream Co., 
author and lecturer, at the Foremen’s Night 
meeting of the —— group. 

Detroit group members reserved the Febru- 
ary meeting for their own pene probiems 
and discussed among other t ings, wage rates, 
future plans, turnover and similar intimate 
subjects. 

— February the Rochester group heard 
Morris L. Cooke, of Philadelphia, on ‘The 
Measure of Unemployment”; E. E. Rice, of 
Boston, on Savings and Insurance; Roland B. 
Woodward, new Secretary of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce, on “The Purposes of 
a Chamber of Commerce as Related to Em- 
ployment Problems” and Ringley Moses, edi- 
torial writer, on “Labor Problems as Related 
to the Chamber of Commerce.” 
_ Rates and other important and timely sub- 
jects were discussed at one of the Februar 
luncheon meeting of the Toledo group. H. E. 
Lovett, of the Lasalle & Koch Co., spoke at 
another on “How People Are Buying.” 

C. C. Slusser, ee, Superintendent of the 
Goodrich Tire and Rubber Co., was the 
speaker at the February meeting of the In- 
dustrial Relations Association of California, 
his topic being “‘Reasons For and Functions 
of a Personnel Department.’”’ Other speakers 
were James K. Carr, Pacific Lumber Co., “‘In- 
dustrial Relations Experiences in the Lumber 
Industry” and Robert Roos, of Roos 
Brothers, on “An Employers’ Experience in 
Personnel Management.” 

. = ng, Director of Industrial Rela- 

» U. S. Rubber Co., New York; Vice- 
President of the I. R. A. A., was the speaker 
at the February meeting of the Newark group, 
on the subject, “Where Do We Go From 
Here,” or “The Future of Industrial Rela- 
tions.” 

“Common Sense in Industrial Relations” 
was the topic of E, A. Shay, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the I. R. A. A., at the February meet- 
ing of the Baltimore group. 

Pe x M. Jones, Vice-President of the I. R. 
in 


were 


tions, 


. A., was the speaker at the February meet- 
ig of the Bridgeport group, his topic being 
uture Industrial Relations Policies.” 

The February meeting of the New York 
group was held in connection with the Dis- 
trict Conference. President Dietz, 
Western Electric Company, presided; the 
principal speaker being A. J. Catell, City Sta- 
tistician of Philadelphia. round table dis- 
cussion on the Open Shop followed. 

Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President of the 
Western Reserve University, was the speaker 
at the February 4 meeting of the Employment 
Managers’ group of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, his topic being “Causes of Labor 
Unrest in Australia.” 

_ Plant visitations are forming a part of the 
interesting features lasnguretel by the Indian- 
apolis group. The oup_ have been dinner 
guests of the Presto-lite Company, The Mar- 
tin Parry Corporation, The Indiana Bell Tele- 
shone Co. and the Bemis Bros. Bag Co. J. 

. Wright, of Cincinnati, spoke at the Feb- 

rulary meeting, 


WEISER AIDING “Y”’ 

C. M. Weiser, Personnel Engineer of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Ce, St. Louis, 
I. R. A. A. Board Member, etc., etc., is per- 
sonally conducting a course on Industrial 
Management at the Y. M. C. A. School of 
Commerce, St. Louis. There are sixteen ses- 
sions to the course and every member of the 
class is expected to solve at least five prob- 
lems in industrial management. 


_ The Atlantic Coast Shipbuilders’ Associa- 
tion has moved its general offices from 30 
Church Street, New York, to 1701 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, with Clarence Samuel 
King, in charge. - 
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PENSION SYSTEM OF A 
MIDDLE WEST COMPANY 


A large middle West company 
started a pension fundin 1911. The 
results have proven the long range 
vision of the executives who foreseen 
the desirability of caring for the 
workers who had devoted a life time 
to the upbuilding of the business. 

I, 


“ 


Pension Fund.” 


II. 
The Pension Fund created is for the 
benefit of salaried employes who after 
long and faithful service, shall have reached 
the age fixed herein, or who become totally 
incapacitated after a number of years of serv- 
ice herein fixed. It constitutes no contract 
and confers no legal rights upon any employe. 
Neither its creation nor any act in connection 
therewith at any time either by the act of its 
officers or employes gives to any employe the 
right to be retained in the service. All em- 
ployes remain subject to discharge, as always 
in the same manner and to the same extent as 
if the fund had never been created. It also 
provides, under the conditions named, certain 
definite and fixed sums for the families of such 
employes in case of their death after years of 
service. 
III. 


shall be applicable to and 
obligatory upon all men employes 
carried on the salary pay roll. It 
is optional with all unmarried women carried 
on the salary pay roll, except that the option 
must be exercised by those now employed, on 
November _, 1911, and by future unmarried 
salaried women employes at the time of their 
entering the service, It may be extended by 
the Board of Trustees, in its discretion and 
upon terms prescribed by it, to any person 
whe shall be an employe of any corporation, 
partnership, or association affiliated in inter- 
ests or business with this Company. 


IV. 

Contribution The Company shall contribute 

annually an amount deemed 
adequate and sufficient by its Board of 
Directors until the fund reaches One Mil- 
lion (1,000,000) Dollars, and thereafter main- 
tain it at that permanent figure. The em- 
ployes shall contribute three (3) per cent. 
annually of their salaries, payable in equal 
monthly installments, to be deducted from 
their salaries. No employe, however, is to 
pay on an amount to exceed Seventy-five 
undred (7,500) Dollars per annum. 


Name. 


Object. 


To whom It 
Applicable 


Vv. 

Who may Those who enter the salaried serv- 
enter, ice of the Company under the age 
and when of sixteen (16) years shall neither 

contribute to nor participate in 
the Fund until they reach that age and are 
earning ten (10) dollars or more per week, 
when they will be required to contribute to it, 
except as provided in Section III, and, so far 
as the Fund is concerned, their term of serv- 
ice will be understood to commence at the 
date of their first contribution to the Fund. 


VI. 

Administration The administration of the 

Fund shall be in charge of a 
Board of Trustees of four (4) members to be 
appointed by the directors of the Company. 
The Board of Trustees shall elect a Chairman, 
a Secretary and a Treasurer from its members. 
The Treasurer of the Company may be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trustees, the collec- 
tor, custodian and treasurer of the the Fund. 
The Treasurer shall sign all checks, and they 
are to be countersigned before payment by the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, with power 
of substitution on the part of either. 


VIL. 
The Fund shall be held, man- 
aged and entirely controlled by 
the Board of Trustees, and shall 
be invested as the Board of Trustees may in 
its discretion deem best; and no officer or 
Gnatege shall have any legal rights over any 
part thereof excepting only that portion there- 
of which he himself has contributed and which 
may, by the provisions of sections XV and 


Fund and 
Management 


XVI hereof, under the circumstances therein 
stated, be refunded to him. 


VIII. 

Custody of The securities shall be kept in a 
Securities box of a safety deposit company, 

accessible jointly to the Treas- 
urer and Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
In case it shall become necessary to have 
access to the securities during the absence of 
either, then the Board of Trustees shall select 
a substitute from among its members. 


IX. 

When Pension The period when any officer 
Begins or employe may receive a 

; ension shall, in all cases, be 
decided by the Board of Trustees, excepting 
as hereinafter provided. As a general rule, 
however, no pension shall be granted unless 
the officer or employe shall have completed not 
less than twenty (20) years of continuous 
service with the company and shall have at- 
tained the age of fifty-seven years for men 
and fifty years for women. 


X. 
Retirements (a) Officers and men employes 
who have been twenty (20) 
een or longer in continuous service and who 
ave reached the age of fifty-seven (57) years, 
may be pensioned at the discretion of the 
Board of Trustees. 

(b) Officers and men employes who have 
been twenty (20) years or longer in continu- 
ous service and who have reached the age of 
sixty (60) years may be retired and pensioned 
either at their own request or at the request 
of the Board of Trustees; 

(c) Officers and men employes who have 
been twenty (20) years or longer in continu- 
ous service and who have reached the age of 
—— (65) years shall be retired. 

4d) Unmarried women employes who have 
been twenty (20) years or longer in continu- 
ous service and who have reached the age of 
fifty (50) years, may be retired on pension. 


XI. 
Amount of The pension allowed to officers 
Pension and employes shall be on the 
basis of two (2) per cent. of their 
salary at the date of their retirement for each 
year of continuous service, but the maximum 


pension shall not exceed Five Thousand 
(5,000) Dollars per annum. 
XII. 

Retirement Officers and employes who have 
through been fifteen (15) years or longer 
permanent in continuous service and who 
ill health or have become permanently and 
incapacity totally incapacitated through 


injury due to no 
fault of their own may be pensioned at the 
discretion of the Board of Trustees. In the 
event of an officer or man employe being pen- 
sioned on the ground of ill health before 
reaching the age of fifty-seven (57) years, or 
woman employe before reaching the age of 
fifty (50) years, he or she, shall, on the 
second day of January each year, furnish a 
certificate as to the state of his or her health 
from a reputable physician, approved by the 
Company. In case good health shall be re- 
established, he or she may be compelled to 
re-enter the service of the Company, and 
thereafter be under the general provisions of 
the Fund, except under section XI the basis 
of payment of pension at final retirement shall 
not be less than the maximum salary received 
by him or her before his or her enforced 
ghesmne due to causes herein named and the 
period of such enforced absence shall not be 
counted in computing the twenty (20) year 


period. 
XIII. 

Payment at The widow, or if no widow, the 
death on 15 children under eighteen (18) 
year service years of age, of a deceased offi- 

cer or salaried employe whose 
term of service has been more than fifteen (15) 
years, shall receive an allowance of one (1) 
per cent. of the salary of her husband at the 
time of hid deceise, for each year of service. 
In the event of the death of any officer or 
employe who has not completed fifteen (15) 
years of service, there shall be returned to his 
widow, if she be living, or to his children 
equally, the amount of money which said offi- 
cer or employe may have paid into the pen- 
sion fund during his lifetime, with interest 
thereon at four (4) per cent., computed semi- 


sickness or 


annually. The pension praseent first referred 
to in this paragraph shall cease on remarriage 
of the widow. At her death or on her re- 
marriage, if there be any children under 
eighteen (18) years of age, her pension shall 
then be paid to such children, in equal shares, 
until the age of eighteen (18) is attained. 
As each reaches the age of eighteen (18) his 
or her share ceases and his or her portion 
thereof goes to the others entitled thereto, in 
equal shares. 

In case of death of an unmarried employe 
the amount paid into the Pension Fund, with 
4 per cent. interest, shall be turned over to 
beneficiaries named by such employe, which 
must be father, mother, brother or sister. In 
the absence of such beneficiaries being named 
the money shall remain a part of the Pension 
Fund. 

In the event of the cath of 


of unmarried an unmarried officer or salaried 


Dependents employe who has not com- 
men pleted fifteen years of service, 

without appointing a benefi- 
ciary as above provided, leaving a father, 


mother or unmarried sister or sisters who are 
dependent upon him for support, the amount 
of money which said officer or employe may 
have paid into the Pension Fund during his 
lifetime with interest thereon at 4 per cent. 
per annum, computed semi-annually, shall be 
paid to such dependents in equal shares. 


XIV. 
Widows and The widow, or 


if no widow, 
Children 


then the children under eigh- 
teen (18) years of age, of a 
deceased officer or man employe who has be- 
come eligible to pension under paragraph “‘A” 
of Section 10 hereof shall be entitled to re- 
ceive half the pension to which the husband or 
father would have been entitled. This pen- 
sion to the widow shall cease upon her re- 
marriage. At her death or on her re-marriage, 
if there be any children under the age of 
eighteen (18) years, her pension shall then be 
paid to them or trustees for them, until they 
shall respectively attain the age of eighteen 
years, unless such child shall marry prior 
thereto, in which case the child’s interest in 
the Fund shall cease. Neither the widow of a 
pensioner who shall have married hin® after 
he becomes a pensioner nor their children shall 
be entitled to a pension. The children of a 
deceased officer or man employe whose wife’s 
death preceded his, shall, as long as they are 
respectively under the age of eighteen (18) 
years and unmarried, receive, to be divided 
among them, one-half of the pension to which 
their father would have been entitled. As 
each child reaches the age aforesaid, or mar- 
ries, prior thereto, his or her interest in the 
Fund shall go to the others entitled thereto, 
in equal shares. 
In cases where an unmarried 
Dependents officer or salaried employe dies 
of unmarried after being fifteen years or 
men longer in continuous service, 
leaving a father, mother or un- 
married sister or sisters who were dependent 
upon his, and who through loss of such sup- 
— may be in destitute circumstances, the 
oard of Pension Trustees may, in its dis- 
cretion, treat such employe as though he were 
married and allow such dependent or depen- 
dents, if more than one, to receive a pension 
based on one per cent. per year of deceased 
employe’s service in the same manner as 
widows and children receive pension payments 
in the preceding paragraph. 

If the dependent is a widowed mother, her 
interest in the pension fund or any payments 
from such fund, shall cease upon her remar- 
riage. If the dependent is an unmarried 
sister under the age of 18, her interest in the 
pension fund, or any payments therefrom, 
shall cease upon her attaining the age of eigh- 
teen years, or upon her marriage. 


Resignation In the case of voluntary resig- 

nation of an officer or. salaried 
employe, all 9 made by him to the 
Pension Fund, less any amount he may be 
owing to the Company, shall be returned with- 
out interest. In the case of a woman salaried 
employe marrying at any time before she be- 
comes entitled to pension under Section X, 
there shall be returned to her without interest 
thereon, such sum as she may have paid into 
the Pension Fund and her interest in the Fund 
shall thereupon cease. 
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XVI. 
In the case of the dismissal of an 
officer or salaried employe, all pay- 
ments made by him or her to the Pension 
Fund, less any amount he or she shall owe the 
Company, shall be returned to him or her, 
with four (4) per cent. interest, computed 
semi-annually; the question of the cause of 
dismissal to rest altogether with the Com- 
pany and the Company’s conclusion in this 
respect by any of its proper officers shall be 
conclusive evidence, both at law and in equity, 
that the officer or employe in question has 
been properly dismissed or required to resign. 


XVII. 
Future The acceptance of a pension by 
employment an officer or salaried employe 
of pensioner entitled thereto shall not be a 
bar to his or her engaging in 
other business or accepting other employment 
after his or her retirement, so long as it is 
not of the same characted as the businesses 
CI OE wk vakidewsicsadactosticcweaunks 
nor in any way detrimental to the interests 
of the Company. 
XVIII. 


Assignment No pension paid under this plan 
of Pension is assignable. 


Dismissal 


XIX. 

Cancellation Pensions shall cease only on 
of Pension the conviction of the pensioner 

for felony or misdemeanor, ex- 
cept as provided elsewhere; provided, further, 
that the Board of Trustees may, in its un- 
controlled discretion, renew the pension of 
any person on good cause shown. 


XX. 
Military and The benefits and obligations 
Naval Service of this Fund shall not extend 
5 to or cover any officer or em- 
ploye while engaged in military or naval 
service, nor to any sickness, injury, incapacity 
or death of any such officer or employe, con- 
tracted or suffered while so engaged. 
XXI. 
The Board of Trustees may alter, 
: add to, or amend any and all regu- 
lations governing the Pension Fund. 


Changes 


FACTS AND FIGURES 
FROM BUILDERS’ MEET 


Personnel Managers may be interested in 
some of the facts brought out by the various 
speakers at the Building Conference in Phila- 
delphia, February 15 to 18, because they can 
be used to advantage in all employing work. 
The Industrial Relations committee of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce will print 
the full proceedings and those interested may 
write that committee for a copy. 

The notes below were reported by W. S. 
Hays, Consultant on Industrial Relations 
and Associate member of the I. R. A. A. No 
attempt is made to put them in the usual run- 
ning forms. 

Organized labor in the building trades 
brought out a new tone in their appeal for fair 
play. All the speakers asserted they were 
ready to gather round the table and discuss 
not only wages, but the elimination of rules 
placing unnecessary costs on construction 
work. They declared labor would be willing 
to do its part in starting the buying move- 
ment and to lower their scale of wages if 
material manufacturers and other parties 
would do likewise. Naturally with lowered 
costs the builders will make less a since 
profits are based on a percentage basis. They 
also said labor would give better than pre-war 
standard of productivity per man. Labor 
asked the employers to assist in the training 
of both apprentices and journeymen as it is of 
mutual interest to attract more apprentices to 
the building trades. Few young men have 
gone into these trades during recent years. 


44 per cent. of the cost of building is labor. 


Statistics were presented by Magnus Alex- 
ander, National Industrial Conference Board, 
showing that the present fall in the cost of 
living would end at about 65 per cent. above 
1914 figures. Mr. Stewart, U. S. Department 
of Labor, pointed out that a 3 per cent. cut 
in retail prices only reduces the average 
worker’s expense by $21 a _ year. Present 
prices are about 21 per cent. below the peak 
of last July. It takes a 6 per cent. reduction 
in food costs to pay for a one cent increase 
in street car fares in the average worker’s 
budget. 


The most important point he made was to 
establish a definition of mormalcy. Most 
people are prone to think of 1914 prices as 
normal. He showed charts to prove that the 
trend of wages and prices for several years 
previous to the war were upward and that 
this normal curve would now have reached a 
point at least 20 per cent. higher than 1914 
figures, discounting all war conditions. Con- 
ceding the point that labor was underpaid in 
1914, a wage adjustment down to about 80 to 
100 per cent. above 1914 should be about a 
fair base on which to start building activities. 
With materials on about the same basis, 1921 
building prices should be about 50 per cent. 
higher than 1914. 


Experts from the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research said that the living cost 
for a family of five on the standards of health 
and decency was still about $1,800 a vear. 
The Electrical Workers’ budget was $2,578. 


Dr. Joseph H. Willetts presented some 
studies of the unemployment situation of 
Philadelphia and vicinity made by one of his 
classes at University of Pennsylvania. The 
reaction they had obtained from executives 
was that conditions would be worse_ before 
they were better. Their figures showed about 
165,000 out of work and about twice that 
number on part time. Apparently most work- 
ers had good resources because thus far the 
calls on the charitable bodies have been not 
above the average of normal years. 


Bricklayers laid 1,380 brick per,man in 1914 
and only 818 with a 108 per cent. increase in 
wages in 1920, according to one contractor 


Painters averaged 1,800 to 2,000 square feet 
of surface covered in 1914, but only 700 to 
1,000 in 1920, according to a painting con- 
tractor. 


Carpenters only averaged 200 days last year 
and bricklayers only 182. This accounts for 
members of these trades and others in the 
building lines being weaned away by indus- 
trial plants where they can make nearly 280 
days a year. 


CHART SHOWING BUILDERS’ 
PROPOSED WAGE SLASH 
The maximum wage scale as recommended 
for 1921 by the Building Trades of Philadel- 
phia, with a comparative review of wages last 
year, 1919 and 1914, follow: 
Hour Hour Hour Hour 


1914 1919 1920 1921 
Carpenters ...ccsccs $.55 $.80 $1.12% $.90 
ae -65 87% 1.30 1.00 
ED  ichannn dawn -55 97% 1.30 1.00 


Cement Ginishers... .45 75 1.00 .80 


Dock Builders...... j .80 1.12% .80 
Elevator Constr..... 56% .82% 1.25 -90 
Electricians ........ .40 .80 1.12% .90 
Iron Erectors....... .60 86% 1.12% .90 
AD chincnseeees 62% .80 1.25 -90 
Marble Setters...... .60 .85 1.00 .80 
eee errr 45 75 1.00 80 
pg ee eee 62% .80 1.25 1.00 
PIUMBOTS. occcoscces .50 .80 1.15 -90 
Roofers (slag)...... -40 Be .80 -60 
Roofers (slate & tile) .45 80 1.10 90 


Sheet Metal Workers .45 ‘75 1.10 :90 


Steam Fitters....... -50 -80 1.10 .90 
Soft Stone Cutters.. .50 1.00 1.20 .90 
Granite Cutters..... .40 .80 1,00 80 
Tile Setters......... 62% .85 1.00 .80 
Hoisting Engineers.. .50 87% 1.20 -90 
Pipe Coverers....... 42% .82% 1.00 .80 
Aut. Sprinkler Setters .50 1.00 .80 


RUBBER COMPANY MAKES 
OWN ATHLETIC POLICY 


In addition to the standardization 
of industrial athletics on an amateur 
basis by the American Industrial 
Athletic Association, the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company has re- 
cently adopted the following policies 
on the subject of awards, injuries, 
time off, etc. 

STANDARD AWARDS—INTERPLANT 

For participation in “| one branch of sport, 
awards will be made as follows: | 

First Year—Sweater or mreey with letter or 

insignia. (Employees’ Activities 
Committee will furnish stripes 
or insignia for sweaters signifi- 
cant of the number of years on 
the team.) 


Second Year—Medal or emblem for watch 


chain. 
Third Year—Gold watch chain. 
Fourth Year—Gold Watch. 

Letters for Sweaters. 
Baseball—8” “G” with Wingfoot. 
Basketball—6” “G” with Wingfoot. 
Track—6” script “G” and Wingfoot. 


STANDARD AWARDS— 
DIVISIONAL ATHLETICS 


TROPHIES—The F. A. Seiberling, C. W. 
Seiberling, P. W. Litchfield, G Stadel- 
man and W. E. Palmer trophies will be com- 
peted for annually in divisional leagues. 

Suitable medals will be awarded point win- 
ners in track events and for the members of 
winning teams in divisional leagues all subject 
to decision of The Employees’ Activities Com- 


mittee. 

INJURIES—As in interplant athletics all 
contestants in divisional athletics must also 
be members of the Relief Association. 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
will not be responsible for payment of amounts 
in excess of those paid by the Relief Associa- 
tion, 


RULES FOR INTERPLANT ATHLETICS 
CLASSIFICATION OF ATHLETIC AC- 
TIVITIES—There will be no classification of 
events into major and minor groups. In all 
activities involving competition with outside 
teams the players will be given standard 
awards depending upon their length of service 
in Goodyear activities. 
~ ELIGIBILITY — All teams _ representing 
Goodyear must be amateur teams under.A. I 
A. A. standards and must be recognized by 
the Employees’ Activities Committee. Also 
the awards to contestants in these activities 
must be approved by said body. 

A player to be eligible for an award in base- 
ball, basketball and games of this nature, must 
take part in the equivalent of at least two- 
thirds of the total number of games played. 
Exceptions may be made for pitchers, catch- 
ers. utility men and managers. 

To be eligible for an award in track, the 
contestant must win one point in the national 
A. I. A. A. meet or three points in a triangu- 
lar meet, or five points in a dual meet. 

All questions concerning eligibility for 
awards will be referred to the Employees’ 
Activities Committee for decision. 

There shall be but one team representing 
Goodyear abroad in any branch of sport, said 
team to be known as the “Goodyear Regu- 
lars.” Both hearing and silent men are elig- 
ible for this team. The use of the name 
“Goodyear” and the granting of insignia or 
awards to any additional teams can only be 
made by a special ruling of the Employees’ 
Activities Committee. : 

INJURIES—AIll contestants in Goodyear 
athletic activities must be members of the 
Relief Association. The present_policies rela- 
one, to injuries will prevail. (See Appendix 


_FOOTBALL—It is considered advisable to 
discontinue football as a representative Good- 
year sport, inasmuch as the equipment ex- 
pense for injuries and loss of time are a bur- 
den to the company. Hence in the future the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company will not 
be responsible for the purchase of football 
ecuipment or for payment for loss of time and 
injuries to players. 

No amounts in excess of those paid by the 
Relief Association for football injuries will be 
paid by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany in the future. 

APPENDIX “A” 

In case a player is injured in an official 
Goodyear contest or a contest in which a 
Goodyear team is participating, provided he is 
a member in good standing of the Goodyear 
Relief Association, The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company will pay the difference be- 
tween the money which he receives from the 
Relief Association and his average daily wages 
computed for a period of one month previous 
to his injury for every day that he is off from 
work under doctor’s directions, not to exceed 
the fifteen weeks allowed by the Relief Asso- 
ciation. 

The expenses of medical treatment will also 
be naid. 

The above arrangements are only effective 
when the player uses the services of a Good- 
year physician. 

_Financial assistance positively will not be 
given to men who are not members in good 
standing in the Goodyear Relief Association. 
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It gets the fact 


with labor disputes. 


This fact is told in passing merely to emphasize the careful treatment the Service 
The Service doesn’t guess, 


gives to a subject of pertinent interest to its clients. 


speculate, or comment. 


That is why the Service is accepted as a qualified source of information by all 
men who have been “fed up” on half measures and half facts. 


THE INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION SERVICE, INC. 


BARRISTERS HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


IT “FINDS OUT” FOR ITSELF 
so that it can inform others with 


PRECISION AND CERTAINTY 





P. S.—Less than $2.00 a week for the complete Service 


This advertisement was written in the 
S Court of Industrial Relations, Topeka, 
Kansas, by a representative of the In- 
dustrial Information Service who is making a study of the Kansas method of dealing 











ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A 


HIGH GRADE 
EXECUTIVE 


as 
ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT 
in charge of 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND RESEARCH 


Engineer and industrial econo- 
mist, with 16 years’ experience 
as responsible executive in de- 
partment store, machine build- 
ing and repair, and motion pic- 
ture industries, seeks wider 
opportunity. Now employed. 
Thorough knowledge of indus- 
trial relations and business 
organization. Experienced in 
production, personnel, welfare, 
employee-managemeut rela- 
tions. Can plan a broad-guaged 
program, develop and carry out 
the policy of the management, 
and supervise activities of large 
staff. Able to conduct research 
and formulate reports. Person- 
ality, vision, judgment, will 
power, ability to handle situa- 
tions with tact and to secure 
co-operation of other executives. 


A. B. 
care of PERSONNEL, 
Box 547, Orange, N. J. 





Human achievement inspires. Illumine your factory 
magazine with the heart-gripping stories of 


Great Workers of Gistory 


(Illustrated ) 
BUSINESS FEATURE SYNDICATE, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 











Married, age 28, High School Gradu- 
ate, 2 years College Engineering, Spe- 
cial Courses in Economics—Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. Shop Worker in 
Locomotive Company—vacations dur- 
ing schooling. Production Department 
of same Company after leaving Col- 
lege. Partner in wholesale Stationery 
business—sales and office management. 
Special sales sepresensative for electri- 
cal company. United States Army— 
Air service, later Personnel Division, 
Re-Employment Bureau for Soldiers 
and Sailors, New York City, handling 
special cases. At present assistant to 
Personnel Manager of large Metal In- 
dustry plant. Responsible for all in- 
terviews, turnover, labor statistics, 
accident prevention, welfare and Mu- 
tual Benefit. Excellent health. Sal- 
ary to start, $2,600.00 per year, avail- 
able at once. Would prefer Eastern 
or New England location. 


W. D. E., care of PERSONNEL, 
ORANGE, N. J. 




















Frank H. Damon, formerly Personnel Man- 
ager ior the United Drug Co., has joined 
forces with the Industrial Information Staff, 
Inc., Boston. He will care largely for con- 
sultant and educational work. The Boston 
staff now includes John Koren, Carroll W. 
Doten, Charles G. Wood win Mulready, 
William Leavitt Stoddard, Zora P. Wilkins 
and Donald G,. Ferguson. 


PERSONNELS 


Col. Keppele Hall, connected with the Meth- 
ods and Organization Division of the Ord- 
nance ye rp | the war, is now 
planning Superintendent for Joseph & Feiss, 
Cleveland. 

A. Muhlhauser, formerly representative of 
the Baltimore group on the Board of Directors 
of the I. R. A. A., is now practicing law in 
Chicago. 

R. C. Clothier, of the Scott Co., Philadel- 
phia, is recuperating from an attack of pneu- 
monia. 

John McGinley, Vice-President of the West 
Penn Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., and repre- 
sentative of that company in the LRA. A., 
died January 29, after a short illness. 

J. B. Deacon, Assistant to the President of 
the Vulcan Iron Works, me oy, has been 
elected a member of the Board of Directors of 
the National organization, to represent Jersey 
City; vice H. H. Keough, resigned. 

Benjamin Baker, formerly Industrial Editor 
ef the New York Evening Post, is now in 
charge of the New York end of the Industrial 
Information Service, Inc., of Boston. 

Chester M. Culver, General Manager of the 
Employers’ Association of Detroit, and Vice- 
President of the I A., spoke on L bor 
at the February meeting of the Detroit ( ap- 
ter of Industrial Engineers. 

President Larkin is wearing a broad smile. 
A, girl. 

Miss Leona M. Baldwin, an Associate. Mem- 
ber of the I. R. A. A., is now Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Camden Chamber of Commerce. 
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